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DEPRAVITY WITHOUT SIGNIFICANCE 


FTEN reading books and articles and reviews of them, we have won- 
dered if those who either are rapt by decadence or convinced of 
universal doom are as sincere as many critics and commentators apparently 
believe. Since there has been a promoted fad for this type of writing, one 
might with some touch of cynicism state that the world cannot be quite 
such a bad place for these writers who, following current fashion, reap a 
certain reclame and top remuneration. It pays, to put the matter bluntly, 
although where the poet is concerned not necessarily in dollars aand cents. 
(Robert Graves claims this test would not apply to poetry but rather the 
reverse: “Poetry does not pay, consequently what you sell is not poetry.) 
But there is reward of another kind—fame, evanescent or lasting. 
Obviously one cannot generalize with any degree of certainty concern- 
ing the motive of writers, or indeed of any group, just as it is difficult to 
untangle the various reasons for any individual’s course. In the first place, 
it is seldom that a man acts entirely from a pure—that is, unmixed— 
motive; in the second, those who publicly state their motives may easily 
be inaccurate or self-deceived. How many of our popular-with-critics 
writers, be they poets, novelists or dramatist, for example, write out of 
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hatred of a world in which they are misfits, as they easily might be in 
any era, and with no trace of compassion? J. Donald Adams has noted 
this, and more, when he quotes Edmund Fuller, writing in The American 
Scholar. Actually he discusses fiction writers but what he has to say we 
can apply to certain poets with equal assurance. 

“All these men have writing skill; none of them, in Mr. Fuller's 
opinion, which is also mine, shows the slightest awareness of the need, in 
any fiction worth a thoughtful reader’s time, for the element of inner 
conflict. In what he calls ‘a kind of moral neutralism, they aim at sus- 
pending judgment, forgetting that ‘if we give depravity no significance we 
imply that it has no significance.’ Actually, their neutral position becomes 
positive on the side of evil, for ‘since their concept of compassion will not 
permit them to blame anything upon the criminal, the degraded and the 
destroyed, they blame everything upon the noncriminal, the nondegraded 
and the undestroyed.’ Mr. Adams linked his quotations with his earlier 
discussion on the “new compassion”—a distortion of compassion’s mean- 
ing by which, in taking to our hearts those who surrender to decadence 
we are, in effect, bidden to surrender all sense of moral values. 


We find it difficult to reconcile the writing of a man who analyzes the 
dumpheaps of humanity in exact and physically realistic details, with his 
own life when he is, figuratively, himself living “off the fat of the land.” 
We can better understand that the writer, himself depraved, is fascinated 
by portraying depravity. On the other hand, we are not easily convinced 
by those who do no more than lament the disintegration of contempo- 
rary civilization or who profess to see the universe only in terms of chaos. 
These are attitudes (we might say “philosophies” were we convinced of 
the writer’s sincerity), we maintain the poet cannot properly accept. 

His road lies in bringing out of the falls and failures of men that 
which will have significance in relationship to man in his full dignity as 
one created in the image of God and, an inheritor of Adam’s sin, a creature 
given grace to carry on the inevitable life-long warfare between good and 
evil. The latter itself may seem meaningless but the poet cannot accept it 
as such. Note how meaningless would Othello’s double slaying be, had 
Shakespeare, in yellow press manner, given only the shocking facts, with- 
out illuminating them with his own insights, and revealing that surrender 
to evil passion intelligibly and logically leads to tragedy. Only armed 
with a sense of moral values, however, can the poet demonstrate that the 
worst evils, whether visited on man from the outside or those he has 
brought on himself, may prove than an order prevails, and that its preser- 
vation can have regarding significance to humanity. 
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ASCENSION DOWN 


John of the Cross tearing 

The tangled fibers of a lover’s brain, 
A poet, sees the besotted face 

As wild as tiger’s eyes 

Embedded in the moon: 

The aesthetic’s waning swoon. 

And down and swifter 

Falls the burnt Icarus 

With a forehead hot as suns 

And a heart that drowned in sweat; 
As the splash echoes back 

In silent contemplation to creation, 
His ascension rests 

In crests of his jutting chained will. 


RICHARD M. KELLY. 


THE LAGGARD 


Surprised at the lateness of the hour 

he raced with running clocks. 

Mirrors were baited for eye-repellent shocks: 
golden-haired Adonis, glorious with power, 
became a balding pate on a sorry 

Tantalus, grape-taunted, weary. 


Fleeing each emergency 

he tripped on his illusions 

flush against a briar patch 

of prickly sharp conclusions. 
And so upon a summer’s day 

of languid pleasure calling 

he blinked with unbelieving grief 
at a wanton, worn-out leaf 
falling. 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 
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MY ROOFLESS MANSION, LETTING IN THE SKY 


Like an old galleon, poised on a windless shore 
In an ebb-tide of time, 

Lifts the great house that shelters us no more 
Yet still seems mine; 


For as a shell is haunted by the sea, 
Three centuries of warm and mortal breath 


Have made it murmurous as history 
And ease its dreaming death . . . 


Frail vessel of our legend, share with me 

Your truth of pilgrims. Barque of timeless grace, 
Signal the valiant meaning I almost see, 

Reared above ruin in a lonely place. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


A WELCOME FOR KATHERINE MAUDE 


Thrust from the prison of that nourishing sea 
Only a few days past, eyeless, earless, 
You have no self yet to depend on. Be 
Is the only verb you know, fearless 
Of will and was; yet some small memory 
Of fullest Eden stays, you are not téarless 
Now as then: the gates’ close brought anxiety. 


Still the warm breast and its milk bring peace, 
Mock garden still your home; mock sea 

When you are bathed contents you—we too find release 
In that substitute for return, we flee 

The world for womb as you do. With increase 
Of powers, blooming eye and ear will see 

The shallow warmth of such seas cannot please 


For long. Your first sea you already have outgrown, 
Katherine, for all that you are still too small 

To fill your name, or socks, or destiny: the unknown 
Sea awaits you, draws you as all 
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Things there are drawn (as Dante saw). Your full-blown 
Mind and heart will see our fall 
From Eden must have been, that dark sea must disown 


And start their journey—not (as Wordsworth thought) 
Inland, for the sea we start from’s landlocked 

And the land’s heart’s desert, but, though the river’s fraught 
With carnivorous fish, the path with brambles blocked, 

And the shallow pools by the roadside sing of naught 
Else to be desired, journey to where land’s shocked 

By that shining sea, follow its gleams wherever caught. 


Deear daughter, not the lesser but the greater sea, 
Not the dark sea but the bright is where 

Our journey ends. When you read this, may you be 
Singing with light, and may the air 

Before you chorus that sea’s beacon. Know that we, 
Your shuttered soul as yet our care, 

See how on our dark way you help us see. 


JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 


THE BURDEN 


Atlas, with the heavens on his shoulders, 
And Sisyphus, behind the massive stone, 
In giant pride display no greater stature 
Than love has shown. 


Day into year brings down increasing pressure 
Upon the waning blood, the mortal bone. 
The lengthened labor of the constant lover 

Is never done. 


Unshaken by the limitless duration 
He lifts whatever weight is overlaid, 
With spirit measured, equal to the Titan, 
And undismayed. 
MILDRED WESTON. 
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Two Poems by M. Whitcomb Hess 


SAILOR’S BURIAL: MAINE COAST 


Here in the harbor, safe at last 
From wind or wave or perilous deep 
By this tall pine—like the mainmast 
For his last voyage—let him sleep. 


But where he sleeps a boundary’s 
Already crossed, and a flag’s furled; 
The sound of life’s eternal seas 
Will wake him in another world. 


Yet for awhile beneath his tree 

We wait with him, past hopes and fears, 
On this side of the boundary 

With ocean music in our ears. 


BEETHOVEN: NINTH SYMPHONY 


When knowledge 
Knocked late at his mind 
King Oecepidus 

Made himself blind: 

But hear 

Beethoven’s answer hurled 
Against fate 

Darkening his world! 


After the whirlwind chords 
A voice 

Sounds in the stillness, 
“Heart, rejoice!” 


So, suddenly, 
A new earth stands; 


Angels appear 
And clap their hands. 
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And like the burgeoning 
Of spring 

Out of the dust 

Joy wakes to sing. 


SEQUENCE FOR LOVE 


Love at twenty is a slender moon, 

A violin and a tender tune, 

Is a world discovered bright and new, 
And only big enough for two, 

Is April’s lilac, wondrous weather 

Of being together. 


Love at thirty, more or less, 

Is little changed, but happiness 

Is the strong male bee making money 

And bringing the pale, gold hard-earned honey 
Home for the budget, the babies, the rent. 
And after the long, hot day is spent 

Finding a dream-streaked sky at night 

An enchanted sight. 


Love at forty, the pulse is fast 

And you wonder whether day will last 
Until work is done, the steady hurry 

Is circled round with the kind of worry 
That goes with happiness, children grow 
And hearts are patient paths that go 
Before their feet. There is little time 

To talk of love, but we smile and borrow 
Dreams from tomorrow. 


Love at fifty . . . hold my hand, 

From the top of the hill 

The view is grand. 

The wind like sherry, the scent of snow, 
. I'll let you know. 


GLADYS MCKEE. 
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SUMMER IS OVER 


Brightness held you at the center of summer. 

The fields wheeled by; orchards in new fruit 

Circled you; 

And what if silence clung to the edge of the spinning gardens? 
The song fled in on center 

Maypoling you in a fugue of pears and oleanders. 

The sun piled its light at your insteps; 

You leveled at the moon your moonstone gaze. 


O did the sun stop burning, that the song 

Unwinds and hangs wilted in the chilly garden? 
Orchards retard; fields slow; dust settles. Did the moon 
Retreat into the brightness behind summer 

And you not ask a last, luminous question? 


Upstairs, downstairs, you patrol the dust, 
Your vacuum cleaner eyes sucking at corners. 
Do no fields tilt and whirl, while you fix supper 
In the stopped city? 

What’s to eat? Meat, fish, diminishment. 


Listen: the fissions of atoms hiss. The hot light, 
See: burns moons from the sky. 
Do you hear the plop, plop of ripe stars falling? 


Now there is no way back but through the sun. 


VIRGINIA EARLE. 


FULL MOON 


This is the moment’s unforeseen surrender— 

This elevation of dark treetops, roots 

And all, to the white mercy of the night. 

If I have learned through journeys and through wants 
That darkness is the opposite of light, 

And solitude, of love, I can illude 

Myself, and lull myself, and rest 


In thinking that somewhere man may have peace. 
It cannot be the peace of stars I see, 

For this full glory, when my word is said, 

Is closer to its moonset; it must be 

Some breath, beyond this cheating ease of leaves, 
That lives through mine and makes oblivion 

Of all that was, and is—of spring and doubt. 

But if those arms tomorrow will be trees, 

And their boon to the heavens, nests again— 
What of me who, now raptured, lost in life, 
Shall wake to the old quaintness of the earth 
And lose my faith forever in the moon? 

This is the moment’s unforeseen surrender, 

And he has peace who yearns for it no more. 


JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


ADDING MY LITTLE WISP OF PRAYER 


Adding my little wisp of prayer 

To the great mass ascending, 

Surely will do but little to make clear 

Our hope unending, 

Or what we want, as nearly as we can name it, 
Who, without His help, can scarcely frame it. 


But, by the same logic, I conclude 

I'll add but little to bother, 

With my so small petition, our ever good 

And patient Father, 

Who sees us in the tangle of our sin 

Throw up our hands and bawl for help from Him. 


Knowing I am by Him designed, 

I think He surely 

Knows I must relieve my mind 

Or suffer cruelly. 

Lest, in these our times, brain, bone should buckle, 
I'll tell Him what to do! —and let Him chuckle. 


MARGERY MANSFIELD, 
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RETROSPECTION 


How vital are the names of the heroic dead, 
Privileged by fame to live in history. 

Something they have awakes the memory, 

They rise and walk wherever words are read. 
They stir fresh conquest and where hearts are fed 
On splendid deeds, provoke new deeds to be 
Recorded on the lists of heraldry, 

The golden echo on which wars are fed. 

Down through the years their saga is the law 
Hewing the path of man’s dark wandering; 

How courage won against a despot king, 

How youth prevailed against the dragon’s claw; 
And how, so often, victory winged with chance 
Crowned conquerors on the fields of circumstance. 


CLARA HYDE. 


RETURN 


It could have been a thousand years 
And well it might have been— 
Since cherries hang upon the bough 
As they were hanging then: 


When I summoned to your side, 
Strawberries stained the hill 

And lambs played havoc with the spring 
And lambs are playing still; 


But spring has wiped our tracks away 
When he was passing through— 

For well may fruit and flower return 
But neither I nor you. 


It could have been a thousand years 
Strung on a heart’s dark cry 
And each stark day has seemed as long 


As ages passing by. 


But I'd not have you come again 
Though summer lies ahead 

And when the harvest’s gathered in 
I'll come for you instead; 


And when the cherry’s ruddy orb 
Brings color to the hill 

Perhaps we'll come as in those years 
When we were living still 


For one must have been long, long dead 
To have no heart for spring 

Or sleep unmoved while vagrant years 
Bring summer’s offering. 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD, 


IN A TIME OF DESPERATION 


Out of the dying fire 

Sagging to ashes 

Snatch a live ember, 

Not a mirage; 

Fan it to elation; 

Use it, leaping with desire, 

To build another fire 

In crackling gusts and flashes. 


~ This you must remember 
In a time of desperation: 
No fire is ever done 
If even one spark show, 
No hope is ever gone 
If there remains the faintest glimmer 
That the nursing breath of courage 
Can keep from turning dimmer. 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN, 
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POETRY AND LOGICALITY 


By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


RITING editorically of John Ciardi’s appraisal of The Unicorn and 
Other Poems, Norman Cousins said that “it seems to us that his 
critical yardstick for Mrs. Lindbergh’s book was better adapted to the 
measurement of prose than poetry.” (Saturday Review, February 16, 1957.) 
Cousins asks: “Are there rhythms and sounds no one of which may have 
particularized meaning but which say something in the aggregate and 
produce a response that could not be produced in any other way?” The 
question, of course, is rhetorical. But the “Yes” of the answer should be 
seriously qualified to include the logicality through which the non-intel- 
ligibilities of the rhythms and sounds produce their response. In a finely 
pointed critique of the modern school of poets who write non-intelligibly, 
Edith Hamilton in this same Review (November 19, 1955) cited a series 
of such rhythms and sounds drawn largely from the works of Dylan 
Thomas. Here she showed clearly that the future of the art on these terms 
calls for “a new language for poetry—nay, for every poet.” Lewis Carroll's 
“Jabberwocky” thus has “pointed out the path for modern poetry.” 

If any artist may be supposed to know that he knows what he is try- 
ing to “make,” it is the poet. His rhythms and sounds properly managed 
accentuate the intellectual content of the words they serve. Where the 
melodic element of words in context is the chief thing these words have in 
common, their alliteration, assonance, tone-color and the rest necessarily 
serve only nonsense. But the evocativeness of poetic language demands 
logicality. The poet’s task is the cunning manipulation of a vocabulary 
drawn from a common wordstock. Wordsworth’s oft-quoted preface to his 
Lyrical Ballads (1800) was a long apologia for the young singer’s use of 
familiar words; and it stands as a manifesto against eighteenth-century 
formalism. But it also stands as a manifesto against a new language for 
poetry (that is, for every poet). “The poet,’ Wordsworth said then, 
“singing a song in which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the 
presence of truth as our visible and hourly companion.” What the earnest 
defender of a single language for nature and poetry was evidently en- 
deavoring to explain was that his art universally represents the living mind 
in the act of expression. For he gives immediately after the above state- 
ment his famous “definition”: “Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the countenance 
of all science.” This definition like MacLeish’s-—“A poem should not mean 
but be”—actually rests on the truth of truths, logically speaking: the 
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reality of the known world as expressed in our human communication and 
mirrored in the word-art. 


When Wordsworth was told that language is the dress of thought— 
so DeQuincey reports the conversation—his reply was that the dress- 
metaphor is seriously misleading. Language, the great nature-poet said, is 
not the dress but the incarnation of thought. In his conviction that there 
is a single language for poetry and life—and one that is found “no further 
from the living heart of things than the breath that bears it’—he was 
being true to his vocation. He was also being true to philosophical tradi- 
tion before Descartes taught his unreal doctrine of two completely different 
and completely separated orders: that of bodies and that of minds. Poetry 
as it shows the nature of language militates against such a dualism. 


For poetry in its use of language as an art-medium exhibits in turn 
the truth about language-use. There is a difference of intention between 
prose and poetry—that is, there is a difference between the mere practical 
presentation of a truth-situation and the re-presentation of that same event 
in a poem; but there is no difference (except of mode) between the re- 
spective verbal-reference situations themselves. And since in poetry as in 
all art the universal and particular cognition-elements of the subject matter 
must be shown as identical yet analytically distinguishable, the logician 
may find here perfect illustrative material for his theories regarding uni- 
versality and particularity. The point is that he may find it precisely because 
of the way that the music and the meaning are combined to produce 
beauty and intelligibility at once. For the “inner music” or, as it is some- 
times called, the “ideal motion” is not realized by throwing off the “chains” 
of logicality but is shown to be “the great deep pulse at the heart of things” 
uttering itself in speech whose form is not accidental but necessary by rea- 
son of the very nature of the human mind. 


Thus Aristotle could say that poetry expresses truth truer than the 
truth of history. And this same idea has been put forward over and over 
through the centuries by the poets. Keats for instance sings that “beauty 
is truth, truth beauty” and adds: “That is all ye know on earth, and all ye 
need to know.” Browning likewise says that “We substitute, in a fashion, 
for heaven—poetry.” The same sense of all-pervading goodness implicit in 
poetry appears in its component and sister-art music which Lanier named 
“Love in search of a word” in keeping with the “divine melodious truth” 
character of the art of words. This poet expresses nowhere better than in 
“The Marshes of Glynn” the need for logicality in his art: “And belief 
over-masters doubt, and I know that I know.” The emotion accompanying 
this order of insight is the reason for the song, whose range is limited only 
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by man’s ability to sing of what he knows—with the knowledge itself, in 
4 effect, doing the singing. 


From ancient times music has been held not only the ideal of all the 
, arts but the one that images mental states (in all the variety of human 
motives) with the greatest faithfulness and immediacy. Thus we find 
Walter Pater saying that literature fulfills the primary condition of all good 
art only when the correspondence of the term to the import is as absolute 
as that of the form and matter of music. The universal art-ideal is best 
shown in music both because of the simplicity of the sense-medium and 
because the purity of the individual tone is not destroyed in combinations 
of tones—whether in a continuum of tone or in the simultaneous sounding 
of tones in harmonic relation with one another. Both analysis and syn- 
, thesis as they occur in thought—or in thought’s motion which is music's 
subject-matter—are faithfully portrayed in music. For the making of 
judgments requires the faculty of synthesis (in which the parts remain un- 
changed) and the faculty of analysis (in which the whole is not destroyed) ; 
and this double function is shown to perfection in a progression of tones ac- 
cording to the musical canon. 


The immediacy of music’s representation of mental states passes into 
poetry as cadence expressing the poetic perception of emotions along with 
the actual thought-contents of the words used. Obscurantism and chaos 
have no more excuse for being in poetry than in prose—actually they 
have less excuse in the art-form of language which is supposed, like all art, 
to reflect life as beauty; and the presence of the latter betokens (however 
“superior to all knowing” that presence may be) nothing if not tranquility 
and order. The poet in his employment of familiar speech must also bring 
about a natural concinnity of the inner music of language with its inner 
meaning. Where there is more of the music and less of the words (as 
meaning) the balance necessary for beauty is at once destroyed. As Ezra 
Pound noted truly in his Introduction to the Cavalcanti translations: 
“Poetry’s perception of the intellect is in the word, that of the emotions 
in the cadence.” He added that “it is only, then, in perfect rhythm joined 
to the perfect word that the twofold vision can be recorded.” The catch, 
of course, is the word “perfect.” When Henry Adams wrote in his 
Education that man’s language had lifted his education at the start to 
“the finest, subtlest and broadest training both in analysis and synthesis” 
he observed with characteristic irony that “the mere motive remained as 
simple an appetite for power as the tribal greed which led him to trap an 
elephant.” Be this as it may, the power of language remains; and so 
too does poetry’s representation of it—reflecting on the music side, the 
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rational creature’s desire for unity and harmony, and, on the meaning side, 
both specifically and with logical clarity, the joy of fulfillment in one way 
or another. 

For language does actually appear in poetry as thought’s very incarna- 
tion. Here the whole context is held (by euphony of the words) to defin- 
itive terms the symbols of which are non-exchangeable by synonyms or by 
the same ideas in a foreign tongue; and here is illustrated with the utmost 
cogency the way our speech relates thought and the objects of thought in 
their living logical relationship with each other. Matthew Arnold once 
wrote sententiously that “in poetry the idea is the fact.” But isn’t the idea 
the fact, or intended to be the fact, everywhere? The indissolubility of 
word-idea-thing in our human communication is not unique in poetry; 
what is unique is the fact that this same indissolubility is held up for view 
in the art. In showing the nature of language, poetry also shows the beauty 
that is as immortal as the heart of man pulsing through the poetic medium. 
Logicality, then, is the sine qua non of poetry—even though in the poetic 
presentation itself it is subservient to the point of invisibility. 


Book Reviews 
LITERARY RATHER THAN PERSONAL 


The Other Love, by Bernard D. N. Grebanier. New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates. $3.00. 

Any description of the central idea of The Other Love is likely to at- 
tract the reader of poetry with an academic or a‘ conservative bias. The 
prospect of reading three dramatic poems, each touching on the tension 
between earthly and heavenly love, appears to guarantee a substantial 
subject. The setting, Florence during the time of Savonarola and the 
Medici, is also full of exciting possibilities. Nor does Mr. Grebanier miss 
these possibilities. In his first poem, “The Twelfth Disciple,” he employs 
418 rhyming couplets to tell the story of the renaissance artist, Mario 
Albertinelli, of his friendship for Baccio, of Baccio’s conversion by Savo- 
narola and of Albertinelli’s bitter internal struggle to come to grips with 
the conflicting demands of art and religion. In the manner of Robert 
Browning, Mr. Grebanier centers the crisis of soul on an unfinished paint- 
ing of the Last Supper, in which the same person is a model for St. John 
and Judas. That a John can be a seed for Judas symbolizes for Albertinelli 
the fearful human mixture of good and evil. 
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In “Abandoned Vineyard,” Baccio, now Fra Bartolommeo, speaks to 
his friend, Fra Paole. From a different perspective of time, place and reli- 
gious attitude, the convert artist reviews many of the thoughts and incidents 
that appear in the first poem. As Fra Bartolommeo speaks (in 1,496 lines 
of blank verse) of the artist’s dilemma, of the effect of Savonarola’s 
preaching on the one hand and Lorenzo de Medici’s villainy on the other, 
we are again conscious of Browning’s use of multiple point of view in 
The Ring and the Book. One senses too that the central figure in The 
Other Love is not so much the individual speaker of the monologue as it 
is the fiery Prior of San Marco who so profoundly affected the lives of the 
speakers, their friends and compatriots. Fra Girolamo is the archtype of the 
“other love” of God in opposition to the libertinage of Albertinelli, the 
avarice of Lorenzo and the less culpable worship of beauty of the uncon- 
verted Baccios. 


This emphasis on Savonarola grows more dominant in the concluding 
poem, “The Only Meeting” (518 lines free rhythm and rhyme). The 
dramatic confrontation between Lorenzo and Fra Giralomo occurs on the 
tyrant’s deathbed where Lorenzo confesses his crimes, accepts two of the 
three penances imposed by the friar. But the third penance—the restora- 
tion of Florentine liberties—he pridefully rejects. Nowhere more vividly 
does the author project the inescapable, insoluble conflict of the two loves 
than in the scene where Lorenzo turns his back on the Friar and dies, 
according to this version, unwilling to abandon his claims to power. 


There is much to admire in this ambitious triptych. It has captured 
both the piety and the anarchy of a turbulent epoch in a turbulent city; 
its incidental descriptive passages are alternately plangent, as in the nu- 
merous allusions to the Dome and Campanile, and vivid, as in the account 
of the burning of the vanities and the burning of Savonarola. It embodies 
a great many learned allusions and echoes at times Shakespeare, Dante, 
Milton and, almost always, Browning. Moreover, it is a virtuoso perform-. 
ance in its adaptation of verse form and structure to the requirements of 
the several stories. 


Nevertheless, The Other Love cannot be regarded as a completely suc- 
cessful effort. I hesitate to use the word flat, yet some such word is un- 
avoidable. There is a recurring tendency to state central points too 
pointedly, as in “So began/ in ways too cloaked, too crossed for me to 
scan/ my search for my own soul.” At times, too, the artifice is stale, as in 
“In gripe of pain he ceased/ then spoke again/ in a voice ripe with love.” 
Worse, the language of the poem sometimes sounds like inept colloquialism, 
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as in “my heart was fractured” and “the priest was not the man to fran- 
quilize/ Lorenzo’s anguish” or in “sourly flung his pent spleen.” 

Language like this—and there is much of it—suggests that the poet 
is striving for effects, effects moreover that, in this day of verbal precise- 
ness, are no longer admired. This has been done before—and better—the 
reader is tempted to say. Even when he pauses to reflect that the poem is 
freshly conceived, he may still find the feeling archaeological and literary 
rather than intense and personal—FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION 


Lyric Virginia Today. Volume II. Richmond: The Deitz Press. $5.00. 
The first such volume was edited in 1932 by Mary Sinton Leitch, who 

was preparing the present anthology when she died; the collection is dedi- 
cated to her memory. The Poetry Society of Virginia has long been active, 
and its poets have appeared in some twenty-five volumes, including SPIRIT. 
The 242 poems by 54 Virginians are heavily nature-weighted, filled with 
nostalgia and first-family names; there are several ballads and long nar- 
ratives. Far too much suffers from the sound and echo of being read within 
an approving geographical group. There are some exceptions to the 
competent conventionalism: at mid-center in the book poems by Josephine 
Johnson, Kenton Kilmer, and Frances Stoakley Lankford succeed one an- 
other. The latter’s “Song in a Minor Key,” from which I quote the follow- 
ing first stanza, may be familiar: 

O, do not dread the dark. From dusk emerges 

All that we know of light. 

Home to that hospice, even now, are turning 

The swift and bright... 
But even this is far from the most representative work of this poet. Other 
names known to SPIRIT readers are Gertrude Claytor, Virginia Taylor 
McCormick, Virginia Moore, John Robert Quinn, and Nancy Byrd Turner; 
the latter’s “Invocation” is another poem that manages to escape from the 
limits of the Jamestown celebration into another country—ALLAN RAYNE. 


CARTOON CLEVERNESS 


For Some Stringed Instrument, by Peter Kane Dufault. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.75. 

“Antropologists write about Man; / but as often Man will turn un- 
accountably and write / about Anthropologists, making it moot / who is 
classifying whom. / It is unsettling.” Since he says this, let us believe it of 
Mr. Dufault, “who composes his poems so that they can be chanted with 
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musical background” (he plays the guitar) and who “believes a chief 
function of poetry should be communication of pleasure or ideas or emo- 
tions.” This definition will not exactly stand up in a classroom; one is 
uncertain about that “pleasure or ideas’—but one has to find some center 
in a book of poetry readings. 


Let us seek the emotion: the poet has sympathy for a zoo-caged lion, 
“whose office space is small”; an eyle for an oriole’s house, between which 
“and infinity nothing intervenes”; admires “the domed cranium” of chil- 
dren, “with three dots—two eyes, one mouth—for receiving and trans- 
mitting signals”; likes “the loveliness of snow” through windshields and 
“rampward windows”; and paeans “How beautiful is the ugliness of the 
city / on certain days . . . /when acres of refuse under the starved ailan- 
thus-/ trees in back alleys—/ peels, bottles, cans, burnt-out pails—/ 
sparkle.” The ideas are of a strange weaving: “A tree is a crow’s castle” 
and a knight lies dead (but the anonymous ballad of “The Twa Corbies” 
says it better); Spring has her “clarion heraldries. . . Improbable Victory” 
(but Shelley exhausted the image in his “West Wind”); “Record her 
passing smile in pious smithereens” (one modern word in the cynicism of 
a Jack Donne or a Jack Suckling); and so on into the Museum of Modern 
Art with a “Cigarette Flipped from a Truck.” It is possible, of course, that 
sung to music these things have a grace missing in type, yet the rhythm is 
constantly strained and shattered; the rhyme missing (no flaw) or slant 
(pearls—hills) or encyclopedic (Archaeopteryx—transfix) or Cummings- 
cunning (their high—but I-/ ’d spare you. . .). 

Finally, and this is a perpetual complaint, I keep wishing that poets 
who dabble in theology would make a serious effort to get at the root of 
that word. I don’t object too much to statements all around the fringe: 
the Walt-Disney evolutionism of the “umbelicus” of “the first worm stir- 
ring in the Silurian Sea; . . . the dim hungerings of pteranodons.” And I 
imagine that Dufault’s statement that St. Thomas and St. Augustine would 
not have understood “the swaggering red and green lights” of planes and 
my contention that they would have had no difficulty at all are mere dif- 
ferences of opinion. So, too, I suppose, are my superior smile that first the 
Cistercians who moved into a house Default once knew well will not 
really “frighten away with signs and bells and torches” the ghosts of his 
friends and their horses; and, secondly, since I know more Carmelites than 
he, that there is no true comparison between the assured beauty of a girl 
and that of prayers which “hold the far earth’s meridian taut. Her thought 
is vain, but so is theirs.” This kind of cartoon cleverness spills over acidly 
in “Missa Est,” however, where one recoils at the comparison between the 
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lips of the Grail and those of a human “sweet mouth”; in the image of the 
Black Mass (which is all the rage these days among the decadents nou- 
veaux) in “Nothing Will Satisfy”; in the weird wording of the “Essay on 
Thoreau”: 

Only a man call fail. Except that too 

is purely man’s opinion. God— 

rotter of oranges, drowner of lemmings, plague 

on dinosaurs—may be well pleased 

with us—lost, cramped, confused and paranoid, 

threatening incineration of the planet. 

Therefore to fathom Man 

to his prime purpose and then root in it 

may be a work for fiends and genocides, 

who start out from an opposite assumption 

to social-science’s, and plot 

““Man’s Progress Toward Unhappiness.” 


The next line reads: “Nought’s left but Self”; later in the same poem we 
read: “halfway to the swamp, . . . where Socrates is stirring around seeking 
the truth.” Perhaps the symbolic acorn he finds may live and grow.”— 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


ON WHAT STRANGE ISLANDS? 


The Strange Islands, by Thomas Merton. New York: New Directions. 
$3.00. 

Two recent capsule reviews of Thomas Merton’s latest book of poetry 
dramatically illustrate, fortunately or unfortunately as the case may be, 
the extremes of attitude taken toward his work. The first is a single para- 
gtaph review from America in which critic Edwin Morgan announces 
that The Strange Islands sustains the high level of Thomas Merton’s pre- 
vious performances. “The volume is, therefore, ‘another star in Merton’s 
already rather full crown.’” The second “review,” by W. S. Merwin, ap- 
peared in The New York Times Book Review: “Thomas Merton’s The 
Strange Islands <ontains an occasional fragment of interesting religious 
thought, but what poetry there may be in the book is beyond my appre- 
ciation.” 

Now this, if it does nothing else, ought to demonstrate the harm and 
folly of the capsule-type review. The first is only the most perfunctory of 
evaluations; the second, though honest opinion, comes close to insult. In 
either case, a serious book ought to receive serious consideration—for a 
serious effort of creative writing, especially by a reputable author, ought 
to deserve a serious effort of criticism. In fact, the appearance of Thomas 
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Merton’s latest poems should logically be the occasion for a full dress 
review of all his poetry to date. Logically, not only because The Strange 
Islands happens to be his fourth or fifth published volume, but much 
more because in it there appears to be no significant development from 
his earliest and best poems. Certainly, there is very little development as 
far as technique is concerned, and not much more concerning his outlook 
and range of subject matter. 

First, technique. You cannot, of course, blame a poet for writing the 
way he feels he has to write; but for the practiced reader of poetry there 
seems very little rhythmic cohesion in Thomas Merton’s poems and conse- 
quently very little sense of form. That is to say, one yearns, in reading 
him, to meet with some sustained effort of discipline in craft. Even a 
considerable portion of his free verse, which comprises the major portion 
of his style, is not controlled in authentic cadence nor composed, as Pound 
would say, “in the sequence of the musical phrase.” This is not true of all 
of his free verse by any means, but it is sufficiently true to be generally 
observable. There is nothing especially startling in the enjambment which 
one encounters in free verse, but one cannot help but wonder at the poetic 
logic (after a good beginning) behind the arrangement of such lines as: 

Guns at the camp (I hear them suddenly) 
Guns make the little houses jump. I feel 
Explosions in my feet, through boards. 
Wars work under the floor. Wars 

Dance in the foundations. Trees 

Must also feel the guns they do not want 
Even in their. core. 


It ali comes back to the problem of form. There seems little doubt that 
the influence of T. S. Eliot (along with some of the early surrealism of 
Dylan Thomas) has been the predominating influence in Merton’s poetry; 
but this indeed may have been unfortunate, because it places his work in 
something of a paradoxical position. That perceptive and too ignored 
critic, Yvor Winters, has pointed out with substantial reasoning that Eliot 
has indulged in the fallacy (promulgated by Henry Adams) that a dis- 
integration of culture equals a disintegration of form. But where does 
that leave the verse of Thomas Merton, whose motivation, whose expefi- 
ence, whose whole philosophy is so beautifully ordered within the Catholic 
economy? It is doubtful, even if he were living today, whether Dante 
would have written The Divine Comedy in the formless cantos of an Ezra 
Pound. But, again, this is a problem which should be given the full dress 
review of a much longer essay. And yet one should not ignore the more 
emphatic sense of form which appears in, say, section three of “Sports 
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Without Blood,” in the tightly organized “Tower of Babel,” and in the 
imagistic poems “Elias—Variations on a Theme,” and “Stranger.” And, 
in fact, several pages of explication could be written on the original ver- 
sion of “A Prelude: For the Feast of St. Agnes,” as it appeared in The 
Sign of Jonas, and the present version as it now appears in The Strange 
Islands. 

What about subject matter? Has Thomas Merton said anything now 
that he has not said before? To ask this at first seems merely quarrelsome 
and to ask more of Merton than should be asked of any poet whose work 
is orientated to a central theme. But, as Sister Mary Julian Baird has 
pointed out, “at least a third of all Merton’s poetry is a crying in the wil- 
derness to 2 doomed world.” Is this, however, the crying in the wilderness 
of the psalmist—or is it, as Donald Hall has said in The Saturday Review, 
“too often a simple, mechanical hatred of the contemporary world, re- 
peated over and over without significant variation?” A disturbing ques- 
tion perhaps, but one that has to be asked and an answer attempted. It is 
probable that Thomas Merton has answered it himself in “How to Enter a 
Big City”: 

Then people come out into the light of afternoon, 
Covered all over with black powder, 

And begin to attack one another with statements 
Or to ignore one another with horror. 

Customs have not changed. 

Young men full of coffee and 


Old women with medicine under their skin 
Are all approaching death at twenty miles an hour. 


Now anyone who knows the poetry of Thomas Merton knows that he 
has also written many poems of great joyousness and celebration. But the 
so-called negative ones are equally forceful in the impression they leave 
on the reader. For example, a poem against the Machine Age, which 
is a poem based on an idea, ought to have sound reasoning behind it and 
not an emotional reaction merely. The apocalyptic young men who per- 
petually rage in their poems against neon light would never do so if they 
would read and absorb Walter J. Ong’s, S.J., essay on Technology in 
Frontiers in American Catholicism. Poetry can never justify the abandon- 
ment of reason. Finally, Thomas Merton once said of Hopkins that he 
leaves you with a sense of technical struggle, as if his spiritual combats 
had fought their way out in problems of rhythm. The inevitable question 
is, What else is poetry? Indeed, one would have wished, in reading The 
Strange Islands, that Thomas Merton might have engaged in such a 
struggle in his art.—THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Clifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. Among the 80 
poets whose work is included are: 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 


Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 
promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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